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Pueblo Creiv’s Release 


The first reaction to North Korea’s release of 
the 82 surviving Pueblo crewmen (one had died) 
must be sheer relief that they are alive and well 
and finally free. In the nature of things, they will 
become the object of intense scrutiny by their su- 
periors and the public, but before their perform- 
ance at sea and their conduct in captivity come to 
dominate the news, a grateful Nation must welcome 
them home. | 

The Johnson Administration’s patient diplomacy 
in procuring their release also must be noted. When 
the Pueblo was seized last January, the air rang 
with angry calls to redeem this “humiliation” by 
re-seizing the ship, blockading Wonson, a retalia- 
tory hijacking, and so on. Similar appeals for a 
quick military response issued from Seoul. Yet 
President Johnson carefully kept to the channels of 
diplomacy, avoiding the spark that might have re- 
kindled the Korean war. To be sure, Vietnam’s 
drain provided a certain guarantee — comforting to 
some Americans, alarming to others — that Mr. 
Johnson would not go the military route. But his 
restraint, whether the result of discretion or ne- 
cessity, deserves respect 

Relief at the men’s return is not likely to still 
for long a debate on whether the Administration 
paid too heavy a political price. Some Americans, 
stirred by recollections of Tripoli and the Barbary 
pirates, already have decided precisely that. Others 
may come to the more sensible view that what was 
involved was not a lost element of national honor 
crying to be redeemed, but a particular errant in- 
telligence operation needing only to be salvaged. 
It would be wise, in the furor sure to come, to keep 
an eye on the central questions: Were the men 
safely returned? Was war prevented? Did the 


United States stand firmly by its ally, South Korea? 
Did the U.S. preserve the principle of unrestricted 
operations on the high seas? The evident answer to 
all of these is: yes. 

In retrospect, the American reaction may turn 
out to be something of a precursor of the country’s 
post-Vietnam Asia policy as a whole. Washington 
took some military steps, calling up 15,000 reserv- 
ists, giving an extra $100 million in military aid to 
South Korea, and improving its own forces there. 
But even while thus showing its resolve, it stuck 
to diplomacy, applying not only its own pressures 
but enlisting tacitly the moderating influence of 
the Soviet Union, which had its own reasons for 
wanting the crisis to cool. It was not a performance 
to satisfy entirely, or to outrage entirely, either 
hawks or doves. The policy was, however, conducted 
within the bounds generally tolerated by American 
public opinion (which held, rather steadier than 
many had predicted), and within the bounds of 
American military resources and political obliga- 
tions too. 

For now, this and the next Administration owe 
two things to the country. First, officials must not 
be deterred by any consideration of face-saving or 
false security from telling the public the whole 
story of the Pueblo; a public that is not trusted will 
not return its trust. Secondly, procedures must be 
implemented or, as the case may be, rechecked to 
guard against capture of another intelligence ship. 
The public is not in a position to learn what intel- 
ligence operations are essential for the safety of 
the 50,000 American troops and their allies in 
South Korea. But it is entitled to demand that only 
essential operations be conducted, and that they 
be carried out with maximum discretion and care. 


